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What Did Gutenberg Invent? 


BY JOHN S. THOMPSON* 


IVE HUNDRED YEARS AGO, a fifty-year-old inventor 

named Gutenberg appeared at the door of Johan Fust, a 

wealthy goldsmith and money-lender in the town of Mainz, 
and sought his financial backing for a revolutionary project des- 
tined to have such world-wide repercussions as the whole history 
of mankind has never known. On that day, the first printed Bible 
was conceived, and its birth, six years later, shook the entire 
world. Without this historic event, it is possible that we might 
still be living in the Dark Ages. 


*Editor’s Note: John S. Thompson, an octogenarian, has been a printer for the past 
sixty-five years and a Linotype operator since 1892. For a time, he held the speed 
record on that machine. He is the author of Mechanism of the Linotype, Correct Keyboard 
Fingering, and the History of Composing Machines, and was associate editor of the Inland 
Printer. In 1904, he invented the Thompson Typecaster, which is now made by the 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company. Retiring to California, he has devoted his 
time to writing and research and is considered an authority on fifteenth century 
printing. This article is a digest of his book, What Did Gutenberg Invent? which is now 
ready for publication. 
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What had Gutenberg invented? Let it first be said that his 
system of printing was a radical departure from the method then 
existing of printing from engraved wooden blocks, the characters 
of which were cut in relief in reverse, so as to present a raised sur- 
face. When coated with ink, this surface was then printed on 
paper or vellum by pressure in a screw press, the leaves when 
bound together being called a block book. As these engraved 
wooden blocks could be used for no other purpose after the book 
was printed, the work of the engraver was a total loss, and it was 
Gutenberg’s plan to remedy this situation. 

Considerably more than 3,000 volumes have been published 
about his invention. Most of them have been on the controversial 
subjects of who was the inventor, when it was invented, and where. 
‘There has been, however, unanimous agreement on the subject 
of what was invented. All assert the invention to have been that 
of casting individual, movable types. There is not, in fact, a shred 
of evidence to prove that it was individual types that Gutenberg 
invented! But this was the only possible solution for the early 
writers. It was not until the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that another system of producing type faces was discovered 
—an invention which pointed directly to its fifteenth century 
progenitor. Now, when the full light of modern investigation is 
thrown upon the whole subject, the many puzzling angles found 
by prior investigators are brought into proper focus and the com- 
plete picture is clearly revealed. 

Instead of taking the documentary evidence and that presented 
by the books themselves as the starting point, writers on the sub- 
ject have merely echoed the statements of the earlier bibliog- 
raphers and postulated the answers to the questions, and then 
attempted to prove the correctness of them by a priori reasoning. 
Their solutions derive solely from interpretations, interpolations, 
and speculations. 

All the factual evidence tends to prove that Johan Gutenberg’s 
invention was not the casting of individual, movable types but, 
on the contrary, was the intermediary one of casting whole lines 
of type, and that the invention of the adjustable type mold and its 
resultant product, individual type, was that of his successor, Peter 
Schoeffer of Mainz. 

According to the writer’s theory, it was Gutenberg’s idea to 
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engrave a series of steel punches (similar to those used for type- 
making today), compose these punches into lines of definite lengths 
and stamp them, a whole line at a time, into softer metal, thus 
constituting his line matrix. Then, after enclosing it in a mold 
of type height and stamping certain contraction marks above 
certain letters, he cast the whole line of type at one time. 

We learn from the Strasburg documents that Gutenberg sought 
to hide his new process by ‘‘melting down the forms.” There is no 
mention of destroying types, but only ‘“‘forms.’? Had he been en- 
gaged in casting and composing individual types, he must neces- 
sarily have had cases of such types on hand, the dumping and 
melting of which would have most effectually concealed his in- 
vention. But no one seems to have noted this astonishing fact. As 
there is no mention of paper, ink, or books, it is apparent that no 
printing had been produced at the time of the dissolution of his 
partnership with Fust. 

That Gutenberg did invent something is indisputable, and that 
something was the type punch—the key to the whole typefounding 
art. The evidence that he did not use individual types was at 
times overwhelming to that master printer and scholar, ‘Uheodore 
Low de Vinne, and it was with considerable difficulty that he 
attempted to surmount the obstacles to his theories. He was not 
satisfied that the conventional interpretations of the “‘thing of four 
pieces’? (mentioned in the Strasburg Documents) was a hand-type 
mold; he was frequently confronted by the appearance of inter- 
locking letters and overlapping marks above them in the printed 
pages of the incunabula, and had difficulty in accounting for 
them. He could not realize that perhaps none of the books pro- 
duced prior to 1466 were printed from individually cast types— 
that they were printed from either wood engravings or from line 
castings. The unevenness of ‘“‘height to paper’? which he often 
noted as proof that the letters had been cast individually, could 
as readily be accounted for by variations in the length of the 
punches, causing them to make impressions deeper than normal 
when the line matrices were made. Of course, De Vinne’s Jnven- 
tion of Printing was written in 1876, nine years before Mergen- 
thaler made his historic invention of line casting, and therefore 
he was unaware of this simple solution of all his problems. 

The records of the cities of Strasburg and Mainz during the 
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years 1441 and 1442 show that Gutenberg had pledged his patri- 
mony and had also borrowed money, and was in arrears for taxes 
for the years 1436-1440, and again in 1443. He left Strasburg and 
reappeared in Mainz in 1448, where he again borrowed money 
and occupied a house by permission of his uncle, John Gens- 
fleisch, which he may have used for both a dwelling and a work- 
shop. He continued his experiments and finally succeeded in 
printing some leaves of the sibylline poem now known as the 
World Fudgment—the first specimen of printing ever typographi- 
cally produced. ‘They show his type punches in all their initial 
crudity, imperfect in alignment and in “height to paper,” but 
identifiable in size, shape, and face with those he used later in 
printing the 36-line Bible. 

As for Gutenberg’s plan to print a Bible, Fust was not a man 
to undertake such an ambitious venture without first making a 
careful survey of the project. Paper and vellum were expensive, 
and bulky volumes undesirable. ‘The specimens of printing exhib- 
ited by Gutenberg were far below the quality of work being done 
by the wood-engraving printers. ‘The unevenness of “height to 
paper” and imperfect alignment were unsightly, and the spacing 
between the lines produced a “‘leaded” effect. To correct these 
defects would have entailed much labor and time. The decision 
was therefore made to start afresh and cut a smaller size of face 
and body, and at the same time introduce the improved tech- 
niques learned by past experience in punch-cutting. The size was 
reduced to what Gutenberg conceived was the smallest which 
could be successfully cast in his line mold, and the length of the 
line was fixed at about three and one-half inches. ‘The punches 
were then all cut to exact and uniform length, so as to produce 
an even surface when they were impressed into the metal plate 
to make the line matrix. 

For the succeeding five years, from 1450 to 1455, Gutenberg 
was, with his assistants, busily engaged in the prosecution of the 
work. One of these assistants was Peter Schoeffer who joined the 
staff about 1451. 

It was a stupendous task. Goldsmiths had to be trained to de- 
sign and cut the new punches—about 600 for the two compositors. 
The punch-holders and line-casting boxes were uncomplicated 
but they had to be made in duplicate to allow time for the cast 
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lines to cool in the molds. The matrix plates had to be made in 
quantity and finished and polished. Gutenberg himself was occu- 
pied with the design and construction of the two printing presses 
they used. He is also credited with the introduction of oil and 
varnish in making his printing ink, an important innovation. 
Much experimentation in melting, mixing, and casting of the 
metal had to be done to determine the proper procedure. The 
accumulation of all the required materials—steel, copper, iron, 
lead, tin, wood, paper, ink, and other materials—was not a simple 
matter in those early days. The tools which these artisans used 
had likewise to be created and made by hand. They were all pio- 
neering in virgin territory. 

When Fust took over the assets of the partnership by fore- 
closure in 1455 he obtained not only all the secrets of Gutenberg’s 
invention and the materials for its employment, but the trained 
workmen who knew the various processes, and with them came 
one in particular who seems to have been the key man—Peter 
Schoeffer, later to become the son-in-law and partner of Fust. 

After Schoeffer (then in charge) had decided to expand the 
lines per page to 41, and then to 42, the work, with the aid of the 
line-casting method, was able to proceed with little interruption. 
The workmen composed the lines of punches, others made the 
matrices from them, while another group cast the lines and as- 
sembled the pages. Their combined output of four pages daily— 
336 lines—was readily taken care of by two pressmen and their 
assistants, each pressman printing 200 sheets daily, one page of 
two columns at a time. 

About 300 punches were cut for the 42-line Bible, including the 
necessary duplicates for each compositor. It was unnecessary to 
cut separate punches for letters with marks of contraction above 
them; a single punch was used to stamp such marks into the 
matrix before the line was cast, as can be seen by the frequent 
overlapping of adjoining letters by these marks. 

_ It has been asked how it can be proved that the Gutenberg 
Bibles were not printed from movable, individual types. 

The answer lies in the books themselves. As these books—the 
36 and 42 line Bibles—are silent as to where, when, by whom, or 
by what process, they were printed, the evidence must be sought 
in an analytical examination of the pages themselves. ‘The factual 
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and circumstantial evidence here presented clearly indicates the 
employment of the line-casting system. 

Many typographical errors are known to exist throughout both 
Bibles. If there can be found a single instance of a “‘work-up” of 
space or quad anywhere throughout either Bible, it can be confi- 
dently asserted that the page was composed of separate, indi- 
vidual, movable types. Surely, somewhere in the 1,282 pages of 
the 42-line Bible or the 1,764 pages of the 36-line Bible, “‘work-ups”’ 
of spaces or quads would have occurred had they been composed 
of individual types, especially in view of the crude justification 
and slack lock-up then employed. The sticky ink and primitive 
inking balls would certainly have helped to produce this evidence 
were it possible, but, although these Bibles have been under mi- 
croscopic examination for centuries, no ‘“‘work-ups’ have been 
found. 

The answer is evident. Individual types were not used. With 
every line a solid unit, “‘work-ups” were impossible. During the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, when books were being 
printed everywhere with movable types, such ‘‘work-ups”’ oc- 
curred frequently. 

If individual types had been used, they would have shown 
increasing wear as the work of printing the pages progressed, but 
as this wear is not evident, the deduction that they were all 
printed from line-castings is further justified, as with this system 
every page is printed from newly cast types. 

But it is in the use of a short bar or dash for an abbreviation 
mark above the letter in a contracted word that positive proof of 
the theory of line-casting is best seen. ‘These marks frequently 
overlap the adjoining letters and sometimes extend over the 
spaces between words, a condition absolutely impossible were the 
letters cast individually. They must have been stamped into the 
matrix after the impression of the line of punches had been made. 
Books printed after the invention of individual types show none 
of these peculiarities. , 

Who, then, was the inventor of the movable type system? None 
other than Peter Schoeffer, who succeeded Gutenberg upon the 
latter’s ouster in 1455. It was not, however, until long after the 
so-called Gutenberg Bibles had been completed, perhaps not un- 
til 1466, that Schoeffer began to print with separate, movable 
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individual types, when the second edition of the Offices of Cicero 
was printed. Nicholas Jenson made valuable contributions to 
Schoeffer’s invention, but principally in the matter of improve- 
ments in punch cutting, in which he was an expert, but the author 
says there is enough honor for all who were connected with its 
development to reflect proper credit on all, and he gives credit 
to Johan Gutenberg for initiating the art of typography. 

The author has actually constructed a line-casting mold such 
as he believes Gutenberg used and has cast printable solid lines 
of type with it. 


A Bibliopeg in Paris 


BY MRS. JOHN I. WALTER* 


N SEPTEMBER I started off for Europe with a definite goal 

in mind, to work in one of the book binding ateliers in Paris. 

En route I spent a few delightful days motoring in Ireland. 
We landed at the Shannon Airport at 5:30 in the morning, it was 
cold, dark and gloomy, and the one bright spot was the Irish 
coffee. Irish coffee is a long drink, half coffee, half whiskey topped 
with a float of cream. 

From Ireland I flew to London, where I spent a few days. One 
of the interesting things I saw there was an International Exhibi- 
tion of Book Design—not bindings, but the printed page. ‘The 
first book that hit my eye was the Grabhorn Press Macbeth. It was 
in a very prominent spot, and held its own among the hundreds 
of books there. The thing that interested me most was the large 
number of books printed in three of the Iron Curtain countries— 
USSR, Czechoslovakia and Poland. Some of them were charming 
with beautiful colored illustrations. Of course they were all printed 
in Russian; therefore I couldn’t read them, but by the illustra- 
tions in some of them, I could see they were children’s books, and 


*Mrs. Walter, in addition to her many responsibilities as president of our Club, 
is one of the leading hand-bookbinders in America. 
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they were beautifully done. This exhibit was sponsored by the 
National Book League and eleven countries were represented, 
Australia, Czechoslovakia, Federal Republic of Germany, France, 
Israel, New Zealand, Poland, Switzerland, USSR, United King- 
dom and the United States. Another beautiful book in this exhibit 
was one printed in Israel, in Hebrew, and illustrated by Chagall. 
The catalogue for this exhibit was compiled from information 
supplied by the participants. A technical preface was invited for 
each of the eleven sections, and those supplied were included. 
In the preface supplied by the USSR was the following para- 
graph—“In Tsarist Russia, in the thirty years preceding the revo- 
lution, Shakespeare was published in four languages and the 
print of his works amounted to seven hundred and thirty-three 
thousand copies. In the Soviet Union the works of the great bard 
have appeared in twenty-five languages in a print of two million 
three hundred and ten thousand copies. About four million copies 
of Charles Dickens’ works have appeared in sixteen languages. 
Many books of Byron’s works have been published. ‘Their total 
print is over six hundred thousand copies.” 

Paris is a book binder’s paradise, and all the binders with whom 
I came in contact were busy. The city is full of bibliophiles, and 
they have a real appreciation of the art of the book, not only the 
inside of the book, but the outside as well. 

My first step was to visit Paul Bonet, one of the top binders. 
When I say binder, that does not mean that he has any part in 
the actual binding of the book. His job is designing the cover, and 
he calls himself ’architecte du livre—the architect of the book. 
After the book has gone through the various processes, such as 
sewing, rounding the back, put in boards, edges gilded, head 
bands made, put in leather, it finally goes to the doreur—the arti- 
san who does the actual finishing of the book, gold tooling and 
mosaic. Mr. Bonet recommended one of the doreurs who does his 
finishing, Monsieur Charles Collet. I worked with him three 
mornings a week, and found it very profitable and stimulating. 
His atelier was on the left bank, 13 rue de la Croix Nivert, three 
flights up, no elevator, but it was neat and orderly, and he was a 
wonderful craftsman. He works hard, ten to twelve hours a day 
and gets around sixty thousand francs or $170.00 for finishing a 
book. 
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This is for a large book, and it takes him about three weeks to 
complete it. In this atelier was a very large work bench, a stand- 
ing press, a table, two chairs, and a machine for paring leather. 
Wonderful light from two very large windows and a large cabinet 
filled from floor to ceiling with hundreds of tools. Among these 
tools were the signatures of the binders for whom he worked, 
which he tooled in, when the book was completed. There was 
also a beautiful black cat in the atelier, who walked all over the 
bench on which I was working, and he disturbed nothing, not 
even the gold leaf, which the slightest breath of air would nor- 
mally blow away. 

I should say there are about ten really top binders in Paris 
today, among them Paul Bonet, Henri Creuzevault, Georges 
Cretté, Rose Adler, Thérése Moncey and Anthoine Legrain. One 
of the very interesting things I saw in Paris was the library of 
Colonel Daniel Sickles, who has the finest collection of modern 
bindings in the world, over 1,000. ‘They are beyond description. 
Pierre Legrain, who was the father of modern bookbinding, and 
who did all of his own work in addition to designing the cover, 
completed three hundred bindings during his lifetime. Out of the 
three hundred, Colonel Sickles has two hundred and forty. All 
of Colonel Sickles’ books are real treasures, not only the bindings, 
but the books themselves, most of them de luxe editions illustrated 
by artists such as Picasso, Matisse, Segonzac, ‘Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Rouault, Bonnard, Dufy and others. 

To come back to Pierre Legrain, he did for the art of the bind- 
ing what Vellard did for the illustration of the book. Before Le- 
grain there was no relation between the binding of the book and 
the text. Now, there is complete harmony between the two. 

I also visited André Jeanne, another of the fine doreurs, who 
does most of Henri Creuzevault’s finishing. His atelier had a large 
work bench by windows with good light and this place was also 
neat and orderly. I was taken to this atelier by Henri Creuze- 
vault, who brought with him seven books to be finished. He also 
brought the designs for these books, and the colored leather for 
the mosaic work. The designer works out the whole color scheme. 
The doreur then fits his tools to the design and transfers it to paper, 
which in turn is transferred to the book with hot tools. 

There is a school in Paris, l’ Ecole Estienne, where everything 
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connected with the book is taught, printing, illustration, type 
founding and setting, book forwarding and gold tooling. I be- 
lieve the course is six years, and after the student has been there 
a couple of years, he decides which course he wishes to pursue 
and perfects himself in that particular métier. What a wonderful 
thing it would be if we had some sort of a center like that in this 
country, where everything connected with the book could be 
studied. 

Paris is full of book shops. There is hardly a city block which 
hasn’t at least one or two, and on the left bank there are blocks 
of them, one next to the other. 

I met a writer, a Hungarian by birth who had lived in New 
York for seventeen years. He couldn’t stand the pace there, and 
had moved to Paris where he hopes to remain. He told me there 
are more book shops in the city of Paris than there are in the 
whole of the United States. I think the French people read more 
than we do in this country. ‘The answer is that as soon as you 
leave Paris you motor through the little villages, which are still 
primitive, with narrow streets and old houses, all very picturesque 
and delightful. But the people who live in these villages don’t 
have radios and television and movie theaters, therefore they 
read. Moreover, all of the books in France are paper bound. 
You see no hard covered books, and the paper bound are very 
inexpensive. Of course when you get into the de luxe limited 
editions, they are quite expensive, but they seem to sell a lot of 
them too. Most of these de luxe books go out of print very quickly, 
for they are issued in small numbers, from 125 to 250 copies, 
occasionally more. 

Paris is certainly a cultural center. At the time I was there 
very few tourists were in the city, and yet the museums were 
always crowded and I was amazed to see the large numbers of 
children who appeared to be deeply interested in what they were 
seeing. 

One of the outstanding exhibits I saw was a collection of paint- 
ings at the Orangerie, which were on loan from the Museum in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. It was one of the choicest collections I’ve ever 
seen, only sixty-two paintings but each one was a gem. It was a 
very representative show, and included paintings all the way 
from early Italian primitives to Toulouse-Lautrec, Renoir, Mo- 
digliani and Picasso. 36 
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Paris is the place to buy supplies for bookbinding, leathers, 
gold leaf, end papers and tools. All these things have doubled in 
price since the end of World War II and it is difficult to get the 
exotic colors of leather that used to be available before the war. 
The binders still have some pre-war leather which they prize 
more than jewels, even the tiny scraps. 
~ One morning I browsed around the book stalls on the Left 
Bank. They extend for blocks and I imagine if one has the pa- 
tience and energy one might find something worth while. I didn’t, 
and I think it’s all pretty well picked over. 

After spending nearly two months in Paris, I flew home, in- 
spired by all I saw, and now I’m back at work in my own atelier. 


Rare Handpress Given to the Club 


Club now owns one of the three Columbian handpresses 

in the United States. This fantastically ornate instrument 
of printing, invented by George Clymer (Philadelphia) in 18193, 
was made in Edinburgh, Scotland, and is certainly a museum 
piece. However, it is in excellent working condition and will be 
used for occasional Club broadsides, in addition to decorating 
our offices. 

This press was found in 1949 in Santa Cruz, California, by one 
of our members, John E. Jones of San Francisco; we understand 
that it had been used by a publisher of a country weekly in the 
Santa Cruz mountains and was subsequently acquired by a Santa 
Cruz printer. 

Like other Columbians, this model is highly decorated. On the 
bearing support for the main counterbalance lever around the 
nameplate, is an ornamental design, emblematic of Productivity. 
Draconic serpents, emblematic of Wisdom, adorn the large levers. 
Surmounting the press on the balancing lever is the American 
eagle holding in its talons Jove’s thunderbolts, the olive branch 
of Peace, and the cornucopia of Plenty, all of which suggest the 
Balance of Power. 


| HROUGH the generosity of a group of members, the 
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Members who were instrumental in arranging for this highly 
valued acquisition, in addition to Mr. Jones, are Ted Lilienthal, 
Bob Washbish, and Tom Weikel. 

Of the three Columbian presses in this country, the other two 
are at Taylor & ‘Taylor (San Francisco printers) and at the Edison 
Museum (Dearborn, Michigan). Full details on this type of press 
may be had from the book, George Clymer and the Columbian Press, 
published by the Club in 1950 and written by Jacob Kainen, 
curator of the Division of Graphic Arts, United States National 
Museum, Washington, D. C. (There are a few copies of this book 
still available. Price $5.00.) 


A Resumé of the Year 


BY MRS. JOHN I. WALTER, President 


Wednesday, March 24, and it therefore seems fitting that 
the members of the Club be given a brief resumé of the 
happenings of the fiscal year which closed on February 28th. 

The membership remains at 750, which is as many as we can 
take care of. 

During the year two publications were issued: The Bidwell-Sutter 
Letters, printed by Edwin and Robert Grabhorn for the Colt 
Press, and the first book this press has published for the Club. 
The introduction was written by Jane Grabhorn, and it is a very 
handsome book. 

The Christmas book, The Physiologus, was printed by Mallette 
Dean. All of the linoleum cuts, and there are many, are hand- 
colored, and this is another beautiful publication. Mr. Francis 
Carmody of the University of California wrote the introduction. 
There are only a very few copies of this book still available to 
members. 

The Keepsake Series, Pictorial Humor of the Gold Rush, edited by 
Mr. Carl Wheat and printed by the Grabhorn Press, has been a 
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great success. The series for 1954 is to be Early Transportation in 
Southern California, and is being edited by Mr. Robert Woods and 
printed by Grant Dahlstrom in Los Angeles. We hope to have 
the first four parts of this series very soon. 

Our library continues to grow, due to the generosity of our 
members. We have a new librarian, Mr. Terry Bender of Stan- 
ford University. 

The bi-monthly exhibits arranged under the able leadership of 
Albert Sperisen, assisted by John W. Borden and Robert Bloch 
continue to attract much attention, and have been very inter- 
esting. 

One of the notable events of the year was the Club’s acquisi- 
tion of one of the few Columbian hand-presses still extant, a 
description of which will be found elsewhere in this number of 
the Quarterly. i 

We have had a very successful year, due to the cooperation and 
fine work of the Board of Directors. ‘To them I wish to give a vote 
of thanks. And to our able secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth Downs, I 
wish to give my sincere thanks for the wonderful job she has done. 


4 Notes on Publications 


‘THIS DEPARTMENT of the Quarterly, as those hearty souls who read it have surely 
learned ere now, is mainly concerned with keeping members posted on the 
Club’s current publishing activities, together with occasional glances ahead at 
future plans and possibilities. This once, however, we’re going to reverse the 
usual procedure and take a long look backward. Quite a considerable distance 
back, too: a full thirty years. 

For it was in the fall of 1924 that the Club—then all of twelve years old— 
published for its some 300 members its first “leaf book.” The title was Aldus Pius 
Manutius; the text was an essay by Theodore L. De Vinne on the life and works 
of the great Venetian printer and—this was the special feature—bound in each 
copy was to be a leaf from perhaps the most famous of all early illustrated books, 
Aldus’ magnificent Hypnerotomachia Poliphilt of 1499. 

This Club volume, a handsome folio, printed from Poliphilis type and em- 
bellished with reproductions of some of the celebrated woodcuts from the Hyp- 
nerotomachia, was a product of the Kearny Street shop of the Grabhorn Press, 
which had only recently been established in San Francisco. An edition of 250 
copies was printed. When, however, it came time to insert the Aldine leaves 
it was discovered that the incomplete copy of the Hypnerotomachia being used for 
that purpose contained, not 250 usable leaves, but 194. 

The result was that only that number of copies were offered for sale to the 
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members—who, incidentally, bought them all within a matter of weeks, paying 
$10 for those having a leaf of type only; $12.50 for those with initial letters; and 
$25 up to $50 for those bearing illustrations. The remaining 56 copies were 
withheld from sale pending the day when the Grabhorns would find time to 
print in facsimile one of the choicer leaves from the Aldine, whereupon these 
would be offered to members at a lesser price, namely $8. But, what with one 
thing and another, neither the Club nor the printer ever got around to carrying 
out that plan, and the incomplete books were stored away in the Club’s rooms 
and presently forgotten. 

So much for ancient history; but why, it might be asked, is it being brought 
up again at this late date? ‘The answer is: For the best of reasons! We are grati- 
fied to be able to announce that in this year 1954—a mere three decades after 
Aldus Pius Manutius was published—the facsimile leaves have duly been printed 
(and a right handsome job the Grabhorns have done with them); moreover, 
they have been inserted in the 56 copies and these are being offered—at the 
original price of $8—to the first 56 members who send in their orders. An opportunity, 
in short, to get an early Club book—and an early Grabhorn—at what, if we 
were commercially minded, we would call a bargain-counter price. 

By way of bringing this involved story to a close, we can’t resist quoting this 
passage from ‘Theodore De Vinne’s text: 

“‘Among the illustrations of this book [that is, the Hypnerotomachia] is one 
of a dolphin twining about an anchor. It pleased Aldus, who at once adopted it 
as his trade-mark, showing it for the first time in his edition of the Dante of 1502, 
and ever after in all his books. Erasmus, explaining the device, with the motto 
(added afterward) Festina lente, says the dolphin signified speed, the anchor 
deliberation, and was an exemplification of the proverb, ‘Make haste slowly.’”’ 

Now for a quick look ahead. Next on the program, due in April or May, 
will be the first of the Club’s projected series of reprintings of “California 
incunabula;” that is, the productions of Zamorano’s pioneer Spanish press. 
The initial title, Reglamento Provicional, printed at Monterey in 1834, will be 
reissued in facsimile, together with an English translation of the text and an 
introduction by Zamorano’s able biographer, George L. Harding. An announce- 
ment giving full details will be issued shortly. 

Of our most recent book, the colorful medieval bestiary, Physiologus, published 
in December, less than 25 of the 325 copies remain at this writing. Members 
who wish this handsome item but have delayed placing their orders are urged 
to delay no longer. You can take our word for it: Physzologus is not going to 
remain in stock as long as did the unfinished copies of Aldus Pius Manutius. 


@ The Club’s Keepsakes for 1954 


UNDER THE able chairmanship of Robert J. Woods of Los Angeles, members 
will receive during the year twelve particularly interesting and unusual items 
concerning early transportation in Southern California. Some of the titles will 
be: Early navigation of the Colorado River; the coming of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad to Southern California; staging in Southern California; freighting by 
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mule team; coastal shipping by sail on the south coast; shipping on the Owens 
and Tulare Lakes; the struggle between the San Pedro and Huntington inter- 
ests for a harbor at San Pedro; short-line railroads of Southern California; 
hazards of travel in the cow counties; the first aviation meet in the United 
States, held at Dominguez Field in 1910; the balloon railway to Mt. Lowe. 
Many more are being considered by your Keepsakes Committee, and, in the 
near future, a final selection will be made. As is customary, each issue will 
include an historical note by an eminent authority in the field. Among those 
who will participate are: Carey S. Bliss, Dr. David W. Davies, Dr. John H. 
Kemble, W. W. Robinson, Don Meadows, Arthur Woodward, Dr. Robert Glass 
Cleland, Charles N. Rudkin, Frank Latta, Lawrence Clark Powell, Andrew 
Horn, John Goodman, and Judge Archie D. Mitchell. As Grant Dahlstrom of 
the Castle Press will do the printing, members may rightly expect an especially 
attractive series. 


(Elected to Membership 

The following have been elected to membership since the Winter issue of the News-Letter: 
Member Address Sponsor 

George Behrendt Los Angeles Paul Bissinger 

Fred Lester Boyce, Jr. San Francisco Mrs. Charles Linfesty 

Charles G. Clarke Beverly Hills Homer D. Crotty 

Elbert S. Conner Santa Barbara Arthur M. Sargent 

Carl Drepperd New York, N. Y. Peter Decker 

Mrs. Sinclair Hamilton New York, N. Y. Mrs. John I. Walter 

Lloyd D. Hanford, Jr. San Francisco Warren W. Unna 

Ivan H. Johnson Stanford J. Terry Bender 

V. M. Kagan San Rafael M. E. Harlan 

Augustin C. Kean San Francisco Lawrence Livingston 

Alan Marker San Francisco Arthur M. Sargent 

Earl F. Nation Pasadena Donald L. Charnock 

Mrs. Inez Henderson Pond Stockton Clive M. Saiz 

Cincinnati Public Library Cincinnati, Ohio Mrs. Elizabeth Downs 

University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas Mrs. Elizabeth Downs 


@ Annual Meeting 


Tue ANNUAL MEETING of The Book Club of California will be held in the Club’s 
office, 549 Market Street, San Francisco, on Wednesday, March 24, at 11:30 a.m. 
ELIZABETH Downs, Secretary 


@ Specimens—A Gift to the Library 


A RECENT GIFT to the Club Library and one of considerable interest, is a copy 
of Specimens which was presented by ‘The Stevens-Nelson Paper Corporation of 
New York City. Specimens was prepared by Stevens-Nelson as a paper catalogue, 
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but it is much more than that: it is an example of the combination of good 
design, fine printing, and excellent paper in a very unique way. Members of 
The Book Club are familiar with this endeavor through our own publications, 
but each of our publications is complete as a unit. Specimens consists of 107 
leaves; each bears a different text, making use of one of the major printing 
processes or a combination of them to illustrate vividly what can be done when 
design, printing, and paper are combined properly. The leaves were produced 
by various printers, including Taylor & Taylor of San Francisco, and the Ward 
Ritchie Press and the Plantin Press of Los Angeles. The European papers were 
printed in Europe, while the Japanese papers were printed in this country. As 
a result, the book is also an example of typographical design as interpreted by 
printers here and abroad. The Stevens-Nelson Paper Corporation has long sup- 
plied many of the papers used in Club publications including our Christmas 
Book, Phystologus, in which Mallette Dean used French-made Arches for the 
text and English-made Invicta for the cover. Members are urged to examine 
Specumens which is now on display in the Club offices. 


@ Serendipity 


FoR THE PAST YEAR or more the Club has remained open Monday evenings, 
and those in the habit of dropping in state that they find the atmosphere restful, 
the company congenial, and the talk stimulating. They occasionally find some- 
thing else besides; a bonus, as it were. For example, a week or two ago a young 
woman entered, looked around approvingly and, on being made welcome by 
Secretary Downs, announced that on the advice of Dr. —— (naming an emi- 
nent local divine), she had decided to join our group. Mrs. Downs hospitably 
produced a membership card for the stranger to sign, explaining that her appli- 
cation would be passed on at the next meeting of the Board of Directors. A 
puzzled look passed over the stranger’s face.““Application card? Board of Direc- 
tors?”’ she repeated. “‘I’m afraid I must have got into the wrong place.” Further 
diplomatic questions by Mrs. Downs revealed that she had indeed done just that; 
the office of Alcoholics Anonymous was a few doors further down the street. 


* * 


THe Huntincton Liprary has just acquired a very important pastel portrait 
of Benjamin Franklin, done by the French artist, Joseph Sifrede Duplessis. The 
picture will form a part of the exhibit which includes original Franklin letters 
and first editions and the famous manuscript of Franklin’s Autobiography, one 
of the library’s most treasured possessions. 

The artist, Duplessis, who painted Louis XVI and many of his famous con- 
temporaries, made at least a dozen portraits of Franklin, most of them in oil. 
This one shows him in his late seventies, dressed in russet coat, his gray hair 
uncovered, his quiet eyes in straightforward gaze. During the period of these 
portraits, Franklin wrote from France to his daughter that pictures, busts, 
prints, and medallions had already “‘made your father’s face as well known as 
that of the moon, so that he durst not do any thing that would oblige him to 
run away, as his phiz would discover him wherever he should venture to show it. 
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THE Rounce & Corrin Cus has issued the annual “‘Call for Books” for their 
thirteenth Western Books Exhibition. Gordon Williams and Kenneth Wilson, 
co-chairmen of the committee, announce that the jurors who will select the 
books for the 1954 show are: Chairman Tyrus Harmsen of the Rounce & Coffin 
Club, W. W. Robinson of the Zamorano Club, and Warren Howell of the 


Roxburghe Club. 
* + 


THE SACRAMENTO Book CoLLecTors Cius has been given the “Award of 
Merit” by The American Association for State and Local History, Washington, 
D. C., for its work in printing rare items of history. 


«x be 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED is an attractive little book, The Essayings of P. K. Thomajan, 
published by The Stratford Press, Cincinnati, in an edition of 300 numbered 
copies. ($5.00.) Mr. Thomajan is a writer of note, and also is editor of Design @ 
Paper published by Marquardt & Company, New York. This house organ is one 
of the best of its kind; many of the back issues may be seen at the Club’s offices. 


x 


MemBeErs who have read—or heard—the discerning and always stimulating 
comments on books and bookmen by Lawrence Clark Powell, the erudite 
librarian at UCLA, will be pleased to know that a permanent collection of his 
writings on literary subjects will be available in April. The title of the handsome 
little volume (which is being designed and printed by the Ward Ritchie Press) 
is The Alchemy of Books. 


x yo 


THe ANDERSON & RitTcHIE Press, Los Angeles, has on the press a book for The 
Limited Editions Club: The Beach at Falesa by Robert Louis Stevenson, illus- 
trated by Millard Sheets. 


x > 


On Marcu 1, Founders’ Day, the Huntington Library will have as its guest 
speaker, Lawrence Wroth of the John Carter Brown Library. 


4 Pa 


RECENTLY, the Huntington, UCLA, and Williams Andrews Clark, and other 
California Libraries were honored by a visit from F. C. Francis, Keeper of the 
Printed Books at the British Museum. He is currently editing a volume for the 
Roxburghe Club of London. 


«x be 


THE PorTLAND (OREGON) CLUB oF PrintiING House CRAFTSMEN has just issued 
an attractive and informative booklet titled Early Master Printers, A Collection of 
Aylographs & Biographies of Graphic Arts Innovators. It includes biographies and 
portraits of Franklin, Baskerville, Bodoni, Caxton, Caslon, Coster, Didot, Elze- 
vir, Estienne, Gutenberg, Aldus, Tory and Isaiah Thomas. We assume that 
copies may be had by writing to the club at 7300 North Villard Street, Port- 
land 17, Oregon. 
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The Book Trade Weekly in a recent issue featured publications of our Club, listing 
all books and Keepsakes issued to date. 
* * 


Most HAND PRINTING PRESSES seem to enjoy a restless, nomadic type of existence. 
(Witness the presses brought here by Zamorano and Sam Brannan.) Many 
years ago, Ted Lilienthal (the Quercus Press in San Mateo) acquired an Albion 
press once used by William Morris for proofing. Now, it is on the move again: 
this time to the Huntington Library where it will embellish fine printing shows; 
also, they plan to do an occasional broadside on it. 


«x + 


THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE Arts, San Francisco, announces a Spring 
semester course in typography and printing for books and advertising, con- 
ducted by Squire Knowles, typographic designer, and Adrian Wilson, printer. 
Unfortunately, by the time members receive this issue, enrollment will be closed. 
However, we are pleased to note that such a course is available both to the 
student and layman. Perhaps it will be repeated this Fall. 


* + 


Grant Dautstrom (the Castle Press, Pasadena), who has done some excellent 
editions for the Sacramento Book Collectors’ Club, is reportedly at work on a 
book by Will Cheney, a Los Angeles printer, to be published by the Rounce & 
Coffin Club. This club, by the way, is now assembling an exhibit of representa- 
tive books from past Western Books shows, which will be displayed in Mexico 
City under the auspices of the United States Government. 


«x + 


FOR THOSE interested in art and fine printing, the University of California Press, 
Berkeley, has published After The Hunt by Alfred Frankenstein. A beautiful 
book, it was designed by John B. Goetz. ($10.00.) 


* % 


Tue HuntincTon Lisrary has been enjoying an active publishing season. The 
most recent books are a reissue of The Boom of the Exghties in California by Dr. 
Glenn S. Dumke, professor of history and dean of the faculty at Occidental 
College; The Life and Adventures in California of Don Agustin Janssens, 1834-1856, 
edited by William H. Ellison and Francis Price; and Fields of the Atlantic Monthly 
by James C. Austin. Two of the above editions were printed by Anderson & 
Ritchie. 


« + 


JACK STAUFFACHER of the Greenwood Press, San Francisco, recently acquired 
from Germany a complete run of Janson types and is presently engaged in 
developing an elaborate specimen book of this face. 

x s 
ELLEN SHAFFER of Dawson’s Book Shop is giving an evening course this Spring 
semester for the Graduate Department of Library Science at Immaculate Heart 
College, Los Angeles, entitled ‘““Books Through the Centuries.” 
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Henry L. Day of Wallace, Idaho, has donated to the Bancroft Library a fabu- 
lous collection of personal papers of Dan De Quille, an associate of Mark Twain’s 
on the Virginia City Enterprise in the 1860’s. De Quille is particularly noted for 
his book, 7Ae Big Bonanza. 


«x ye 


In Los ANGELEs, the big event recently was the end-of-the-year loan exhibition 
at the County Museum: it consisted of 137 medieval and renaissance illumi- 
nated manuscripts, including the great Geese Book (Nuernberg), which were 
gathered from both private and public sources. An excellent catalogue was 
produced for the show: 37 pages of text and 40 pages of illustration. ($2.00.) 


«x 


THe Huntincton Liprary at San Marino is now exhibiting its very extensive 
collection of William Blake drawings and books. Recently, this library acquired 
a most unusual collection of 200 pieces of printing relating to the Double Crown 
Club of London, dated from 1924 to 1950. As there is some similarity between 
this club and our own Club, members would be rewarded by a study of the 
Double Crown items next time they find themselves basking in San Marino. 
The items belonged to Percy Smith, a calligrapher and charter member. As 
you may know, the club was founded in 1924 by Holbrook Jackson and others 
interested in fine printing. The ephemeral pieces were designed by club mem- 
bers and mirror British thinking along typographical lines during that quarter 
century. The Huntington, in addition to the above acquisition, has added sub- 
stantially to its collection of Bruce Rogers imprints, so that they now boast the 
most complete collection in the West. 


*« + 


SAUL AND LiLLiAN Marks of the Plantin Press, Los Angeles, recently completed 
Anatole France’s Revolt of the Angels for The Limited Editions Club; and they 
are working on another book for the same publisher—but not without difficulty, 
as their home (which is their shop) is being completely remodeled. 


x yo 


To MARK the first twenty-five years of the Roxburghe Club of San Francisco, 
an exceedingly handsome folio is being produced at the Grabhorn Press. In 
addition to a complete history of this organization of printers and collectors, 
the book will include reproductions of many of the elaborate monthly meeting 
notices. The brothers Grabhorn are also giving thought to the next volume in 
their series of Shakespeare plays; they have decided on Jultus Caesar, and from 
the trial proofs we’ve seen, it will be a monumental affair. This Shakespeare 
series of the Grabhorns is giving collectors an opportunity to acquire books with 
that singularly rare combination of unimpeachable text printed by one of the 
finest presses in the world. (But we didn’t come here to praise Caesar.) 

A couple of months ago, the Grabhorns completed Judaism and the American 
Few by Rabbi Irving Frederick Reichert. ($12.50.) 
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Fidward Wlorrill & Son, snc. 


1252 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE 38, MASS. 
“ 

CATALOGS ISSUED FREQUENTLY ON AMERICANA, 
FIRST EDITIONS, TRAVEL, SEA, SPORT & NATURE, 
ARTS & CRAFTS, BIBLIOGRAPHY, ETC. 

“ 

Write for our Catalog 39 on 
AMERICAN DIARIES & JOURNALS 


610 items including many Western Americana 





Whatever your collecting interests, you will 
enjoy browsing through our tremendous stock 
of new, rare, and out-of-print books. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED : CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


WESTERN AMERICANA 


The Holmes Book Company 


EsTABLISHED 1894 
274 - 14th Street, Oakland 4. Phone TWinoaks 3-6860 









Lhe Alchemy of Books 


by LAWRENCE CLarK PowELL 


Book Hunting in Britain... Reading and Collecting... People, Books, 
and Places. Over two hundred and fifty pages of good reading. Espe- 
cially delightful are ‘“To Newbury to Buy an Old Book,” the comments 
on Robinson Jeffers, and the essay from which the book takes its title... 
It is designed by Ward Ritchie; publication date is April 15; the price 
is $4.50; and you may order now from— 


CONSTANCE SPENCER—BOOKS 470 Post Street, San Francisco 2 
Telephone EXbrook 2-4229 


or direct from the publishers 


ANDERSON, RITCHIE & SIMON _ 1932 Hyperion Avenue, Los 
Angeles 27. Telephone OLympia 2188. 






JUST ACQUIRED 
The Notable Western Americana Collection 
of GEORGE L. GARY 


OVER 4000 IMPORTANT BOOKS 
CALIFORNIANA, FUR TRADE, CATTLE, REMINGTON, 
RUSSELL, INDIANS, OVERLAND TRAVEL, ETC. 


Catalogue in preparation. 


John Howell—Books 


434 Post STREET Opposite St. Francis Hotel SAN FRANCISCO 2 
SUTTER 1-7795 
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Always New Bargains 


in new and old books on 


California & the West 
Tf you cant drop in regularly 


send for our new catalogue sust out 


B k I 336 Sutter Sr. 
OO S iG: San Francisco 8 
San Francisco’ s most distinguished bookstore— 


Book headquarters for the West. 


OF 


From the designs of Nicholas Jenson to those of Bruce Rogers and 
his contemporaries, this book traces the evolution of type faces as 
a response to the increasingly important role of.the art of printing 
in man’s daily affairs. An extremely handsome volume, copiously 
illustrated. $5.00 at your bookstore, or write to 


ALFRED «A+ KNOPF, Publisher 
01 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 





